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ROBERT BARCLAY AND FRIENDS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


(Continued from page 435.) 


On the 16th of 10th month, 1669, a year or 
two earlier than the date of some of the last fore- 
going occurrences, the little company of Friends 
at Aberdeen had to resign one of their early and 
most exemplary members to that state of rest 
and fruition beyond the grave, which can never 
more be interrupted by sin or sorrow. This 
individual, Margaret Molleson, was the wife of 
Gilbert Molleson, a magistrate. In her youth 
she was an inquirer after the best people, and 
joined herself in worship with the most strict 
and refined in profession then in that city. But, 
it having pleased God, who beheld her hungering 
desires alter himself and his righteousness, to 
send some witnesses and servants, called Qua- 
kers, from England into the north of Scotland, 
who preached the everlasting gospel, she was 
among the first in those parts that received their 
message. 

Coming to taste the unspeakable love of God 
in Christ Jesus, she delighted often to retire 
therein, out of the encumbering cares of her 
family and business; and although her love to 
her husband, and cares of her many children, 
were great, yet her chief source of peace and 
joy, her chief desire and care, was to draw 
nearer and nearer unto the true and living God, 
the Beloved of her wrestling soul. For this end, 
were the public meetings of the people called 
Quakers her frequent place of resort, and she 
continued “ instant”’ in more private approaches 
tothe Lord; insomuch that her husband, who 
was not at that time in profession with Friends, 
had cause to say, her knees were worn with kneel- 
ing at prayer. For about four months before 
her departure, when he awoke in the night sea- 
son, he usually found her in meditation ; and 
after her decease, he said before several people 
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who came to visit him, that he had lost a true 
Mary and a Martha, none knowing how great 
his loss was, so that he could not but deeply 
lament it. 

On the 16th of the 10th month, 1669, in the 
morning, she was suddenly taken ill, and in the 
evening of the same day died. Yet her physi- 
cian, not supposing that she had been in so dan- 
gerous a state, said to her, She need not fear— 
his life for hers; to which she answered, 
“ Fear? [have no cause; but thou wilt see. thou 
art mistaken.”’ At this time, many relations and 
neighbours being in her chamber, were in much 
sorrow ; among whom was an eminent professor, 
and an old acquaintance of hers, who desired 
those about her to pray for her; which she 
hearing, when others thought she had been dying, 
answered, “ My Advocate is with the Father, 
and my peace is made: I am feeding at a table 
none of you perceiveth.”” Some lamenting much 
her being likely to be taken away from her nine 
children, who were all around her bed, she said, 
‘As many of them as shall truly fear the Lord, 
and follow him, shall be provided for :’-—which 
has been since truly fulfilled. And, fixing her 
eyes on her son Gilbert, who was then about ten 
years of age, she said, in a heavenly frame of 
mind, “ Truth is precious ; cleave to it!” Ob- 
serving the people in her chamber lamenting 
much, she said to them, “ Settle yourselves, and 
be stayed in your minds, for ye are now to see 
the Jast!”’ ‘Then, in a sense that she was about 
to reap the fruit of all her spiritual labours, she 
declared, “ Now interruption is to cease, and my 
eternal joy is already begun !”’ 

Soon after this she expired. 

A few months subsequently to the removal of 
this exemplary character, one of her daughters, 
Christian, was married to Robert Barclay. She 
had, through much suffering and hardship, in her 
sixteenth year, publicly embraced the testimo~ 
nies held by Friends, and was one, whose name 
and character truly coincided ; a daughter worthy 
of such a mother, and a wife worthy of such a 
husband. It may be interesting tosome readers, to 
contemplate the grounds und motives for entering 
on the marriage state, which appeared to influ- 
ence such a mind as that of the “ Apologist” 
at the age of twenty-one years,—at least so far 
as these are developed in the following letter 
addressed to the worthy object of his choice. 
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4.50 FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
a ee 
“ 28th of 1st month, 1669. | solicited thee, desiring and expecting, 


th t, in t 
same, thou mayst feel and judge. —" 


“ Dear Friend—Having for some time past 
had it several times upon my mind, to have sa- Ropert Barcray.” 
luted thee in this manner of writing,and to enter) . Robert Barclay was married in the ust 
into a literal correspondence with thee, so far | simple but solemn manner, before many wi: ~ 
as thy freedom could allow ; 1 am glad that this | °° of various classes, and at the house o; Gilber 


smal] occasion hath made way for the beginning Molleson, the father of the young woman 
of it. : then filled the office of bailie or Magistrate, 'T 


: ublic preachers of the place rht 
“ The love of thy converse, the desire of thy es eee Place, thought their a, 
friendship, the sympathy of thy way, and meek thority so slighted by this act, and were so o 
Py SHO SyHpatny Bis De asperated at it, that by the Bishop’s means 
ness of thy spirit, have often, as thou mayst have ans they 
observed, occasioned me to take frequent oppor procured letters to summon Robert Bare 
CSVE, OCCASIONLG Me WO AKC Ire PP°F| before the Privy Council for an unlawful ma: 
tunity to have the benefit of thy company; in| _. ee a 
. : - riage. “ This matter was, however. co 
which, 'I can truly say, I have often been refresh- ” . — 
vw . ruled of the Lord,” as the Friends of Ury 
ed, and the life in me touched with a sweet unity, ; P y ex- 
whith: Gowed § is ntetiin ‘hnidineniaahed | CO it, “that they never had power to ; 
cn Buwee from Uh es their summons into execution, so as ty jy, 
flames of pure love have been kindled in my 10 us 


any prejudice.” 
bosom towards thee and praises have sprung up R . mms 
: obert Barclay settling with his father a | 
in me to the God of our salvation, for what he y g is father at Ury, 


on a Monthly Meeting was established there «9; 

t : 1e ! £ , < , ; SOOT 
— done thane en ogres after, for transacting the affairs of the little rising 

+ pennimapoes a rourage ™Y | church in that district ; also a more public oy 
affection towards thee, and make thee acceptable ‘ ; 
unto me; but that which is before all and beyond | S°N¢™™! meeting, held halfyearly, the first, con 
ll a aa sta chae : io “fo ieieaiieed “om vened on the opening of the year 1669, was y. 

des siterip Y MN the Bear Of MIE MOF, MA"! markable for the convincement “ of several peo. 
I have received a charge from him to love thee, ” 
and for that I know his love is much towards ple of good account. 
in sei the Anti = a ated ioe pe all With regard to meetings of the above descrip. 
= sas ans iz a 6 i eri ahad rs — “ tion, it may be observed, that in this Society, as 
ares i it = est ina true! in that of the first converts to Christianity, 


; ; ecclesiastical government, or what is often by 
“T write not these things to draw out thy 


; P Friends emphatically termed “the order 0 
mind, but as being with me so to do; that thou | Truth,” arose with the occasions for it. If th 
mayst rather be humbled, and love the more to poor required to be cared for and helped, this 
abide in the low, meek, quiet, satisfied, peacea-| would have the attention of the gathered church: 
ble, contented habitation, from which there is | jf any failed of the grace of God, and obeyed not 
safety that cannot be hurt, and peace that can-| the gospel, these would be admonished, and 
not be broken,—a place of rest and quietness, | their restoration diligently sought; but if such 
where the children of light and babes of the 


labour of love took not effect, the terms of fellow- 
household of faith have fellowship together, and ship being broken, there would remain no alter: 
embrace one another in the pure love, which is 


, i native for those who might desire to be of Christ, 
mysterious, and hid from such as are led away 


but to withdraw from such brother, and acknow- 
by the foolish loves and fond affections of this ledge him not, in the religious sense, by so en- 
world. {For} when any that bear the name of} dearing a tie. In like manner, would other sub- 
Truth, or have at any time tasted of the good | jects of interesting concern demand the watchful 
thereunto belonging, are entangled [herein } they | eye and wise decision of a body, whose Head 
cannot but receive great hurt, and much damage | « 


a “is not the author of confusion but of peace.” 
to their spiritual prosperity and advancement. | [py England, such measures had been generall 


Against pe) itis my study to watch, and my adopted among Friends in the year 1667, at the 
earnest desire to be enabled so to do. My friend-| reeommendation of George Fox ; but it does no’ 
ship and respect for thee doth engage me to offer appear that in Aberdeen any settled plan of this 
the same advice to thee ; because thou and I are | kind took effect, until the commencement of th 
those, amongst the small handful in this place, | year 1672 ; when, (to use the language of one 
whose private condition puts in a capacity to be | of their ancient records) —* Friends in Aberdeen 
obvious to temptation of that kind; by yielding | and thereabout, being increased and prospered 0! 
to which, I fear it will be found, some have re-| the Lord, both as to their number and growth ir 
ceived hurt. ‘That such as are behind, may be | the Truth, did, in an unanimous love and zea! 
preserved from the like danger, is the cry of my | for the blessed Truth, and its work and service, 
soul. Iam sure it will be our great gain so to | coy up a Monthly Men’s Meeting for affairs, in 
be kept, that all of us may abide in the pure love | administering true and righteous judgment among 
of God ; in the sense and drawings whereof, we | themselves in all things, and taking care of the 
can only discern and know how to love one| poor, &.; and appointed a register or record 
another. book, to be hereafter carefully kept, for recording 


“In the present flowings thereof, I have truly ' what is condescended upon at these meetings : 
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book eleven men Friends and fourteen 
id set down their names, as belonging 


0 which 
women d 


ting.” 
7 a ecient objects and extent of church 


sovernment, appear to have been very early and 


ke ut to the view of some Friends ; 
— Pat were they constituted as a dis- 
i val ious body, than the need of established 
vedet thei evident to them, and their minds 
were enlightened and instructed upon the sub- 
ect. A strong instance of this, is furnished us 
in the individual experience of Robert Barclay ; 
who, not many years after his own convince- 
ment, and ata time when the revival of such 
primitive and wholesome discipline, might be 
«aid comparatively to be in a state of infancy, 
wrote his admirable ‘Treatise in its favour. ‘The 
original title, as it stood at length, was, “ ‘The 
Anarchy of the Ranters, and other Libertines, 
the Hierarchy of the Romanists, and other pre- 
tended Churches, equally refused and refuted, in 
a two-fold Apology for the Church and people 
of God, called in derision Quakers. Wherein 
they are vindicated from those that accuse them 
of confusion and disorder on the one hand, and 
from such as on ae with oe = 
imposition on the other; showing, that as the 
vest pure principles of the, gospel are re- 
stored by their aoe - is os yo 
apostolical order of the church of Christ re- 
eeablished among them, and settled upon its 
right basis and foundation.” ‘This piece appears 
to have been written about the year 1674, the 
author being then not above twenty-six years of 
age. ‘I'he compiler of “ A short Account of the 
Life and Writings of Robert Barclay,” says re- 
specting it,—* ‘The work has passed through 
several impressions ; and as its title ee ae 
ed to the few words, ‘‘'he Anarchy of the 
Ranters,’ conveys little or no information of its 
contents, the Yearly Meeting lately ordered an 
additional title to be prefixed, namely, ‘ A ‘Trea- 
tise on Christian Discipline.’ Itis a work wor- 
thy of general perusal; and ae coe 
the attention of all persons, who think it their 
duty to be active in Lenser and executing the 
discipline of the church.” ‘To the above may 
be subjoined the observation of the writer of his 
life in the “ Biographia Britannica,”—* A very 
curious and instructive work, in which he with 
much solidity and perspicuity lays open the 
causes, and displays the consequences of super- 
stition on the one hand, and fanaticism on the 
other, clearing the Quakers from both.” It is 
unquestionable, that the soundness and cogency 
of his arguments, though often attempted to be 
overthrown, have stood unshaken; while the 
views of those, who, from one generation to 
another, have been rightly engaged 5 this respect 
‘o uphold “the ark and the testimony,” have 
been not only confirmed but enlarged by consult- 

ing so sterling a production. 
ith regent to'this yet youthful author, some 
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evidence has been given, how early and power- 
fully his soul was affected with a sense of the 
Truth, and its inestimable value. ‘Though sur- 
rounded by temporal blessings, and now enjoy- 
ing that chief one, a pious and devoted partner, 
it does not appear that, on such accounts, he 
considered himself at liberty to surrender up the 
ripening powers of manhood to selfish ease or 
supineness ; but rather, that he received these 
gifts as so many tokens of Divine favour, as 
marks of promotion to further trust and respon- 
sibility, as fresh signals for grateful, vigorous en- 
gagement in the warfare of life. Indeed, (to use 
the language of his grandson, from whose 
Memoir much of this delineation is obtained,) as 
though he had a foresight of the shortness of his 
time in this state of being, he “ posted”’ through 
those affairs, which he thought himself concern- 
ed to perform, with equal alacrity, wisdom and 
meekness. 

It may here be noticed, that all his publica- 
tions, together comprising a folio volume of nine 
hundred pages, were put forth in the course of 
the first nine years after his marriage, between 
the age of twenty-two and thirty-one years. 
Among his other works, the “Catechism and 
Confession of Faith ”’ still continues to be from 
time to time reprinted, and is found to be service- 
able in explaining the religious tenets held by the 
Society. It first appeared in 1673; previous to 
which time, as we have seen, the Friends were 
confidently represented as despising and deny- 
ing the Bible: this compilation, formed entirely 
from the words of the Sacred Volume, was in- 
tended to disprove such groundless assertions. 
“ As the days in which we live,” observes his 
biographer, “are marked by bold attempts to 
vilify the Scriptures; and as, even under our 
profession, there have been persons who have 
endeavoured to bring them into discredit, think- 
ing to succeed the more easily with a people, 
who believe in the superior excellence of the 
Spirit; it is peculiarly interesting to behold in 
what light Robert Barclay, the able asserter of 
that superior excellence, viewed the Scriptures. 
It is further interesting, because some persons 
have imagined, that Robert Barclay himself 
eountenanced opinious not favourable to the 
Divine authority of the Scriptures. His works, 
nevertheless, teem with references to Scripture 
authority. He never shrinks from the test of 
Scripture, on disputed points: and in the pre- 
sent work, he declares, that it is his design to 
let the simple words of Scripture, uncommented 
on, be the advocates of the cause which he 


espouses.” 
(To be continued.) 


“ Love of the brethren”’ is not even professed 
as it ought to be. We insist too rigidly upon 
unity of opinion to be united in spirit. We 
make conformity to ourselves the ground and 
condition of brotherhood. We require men to 
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think as we think, before we love them. For 


able and culpable indifference. 
to God as God, and love to man for God’s sake— 
is the sum and substance, the life and essence, 
of pure religion, as well as the divinest testimony 
to its unearthly origin.—Life of Robert Hous- 
man. 


For Friends’ Review. 


Glancing over the list of marriages in a recent 
number of the Review, my attention was drawn 
to the distance which separated the parties 
mentioned from each other. It was pleasant to 
me that this journal was the common record of 
these important eras in the lives of our friends, 
very widely scattered as respects their dwelling 
places, yet united, I trust, by the tie of a com- 
mon faith, and by those common privileges 
which the organization of our religious Society 
secures to all its members wherever situated. 
An excellent and beautiful letter, recently publish- 
ed, was recalled to my recollection, and I thought 
our editor could not perhaps offer to his young 
friends, whose entrance upon the duties and en- 
joyments of married life he had announced, a 
better testimonial of his kind wishes. Written 
by one who perhaps knows little of the religious 


body to which we belong, it breathes a truly 
Christian spirit, and its advice is in somewhat 
remarkable harmony with that which our So- 
ciety has so often promulgated—the fruit, obvi- 
ously, of an intimate acquaintance with the opera- 


tions of Divine Grace. S——, 


From the (London) Friend. 
LETTER TO A RECENTLY 
WOMAN. 


My Dear Sister,—lIt is with real pleasure 
and sincere interest that I have received intelli- 
gence of your marriage. I have heard also 


MARRIED 


| enter upon married life in the same spiri, 
that which is impossible—a unity of intellectual | 
conviction—we are ready to contend even unto | 
death; whilst in respect of that which is at- 
tainable, a unity of charity, we display a lament- | 
Yet love—love | 
_are all things, and to whom all things have 
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which animated our first brethren in a 
when they ate their meat with gladness 
singleness of heart. Rejoice freely in the { 4, 

ness that God has permitted you to find in 
well-assorted union ; bless the Lord from who 


thay 
lem, 
and 


m 


be 


accounted for. Rejoice with simplicity ; gy no; 
seek to heighten your enjoyment by what pro. 
ceeds from the imagination, and by that kind o 
excitement which belongs to the natural may 
Our first parents received permission to ¢ 
freely of the fruits of the garden. I think qj, 
signifies they might eat enough to satis{\ their 
hunger, and enjoy the sweet and refreshing 
qualities of these fruits. [ think that in so using 
them, they preserved a good conscience, ani 


| this it is which makes us feel that we are within 


the bounds of enjoyment, permitted by God, and 


that thus we can rejoice in His presence withou; 
fear. But if they ate to excess, or if they sought 


| to relish with a feeling of daintiness or sensual 


indulgence, the taste of each fruit, it is my belief 
from that time they had sin, and that they might 
no longer eat freely. 1 believe that this example 
may be used to explain the position in which 
we ought to stand in relation to all those enjoy- 
ments, whether of the heart or otherwise, waich 
God permits us to partake of upon earth. 
There is a point to which we may allow our. 
selves liberty, because it is within the limn 
assigned to us by God,as “ using the world and 
not abusing it.” But if we exceed this boundary, 
if we idolize our pleasures or affections, or if we 
pretend to be free, this is only a factitious liberty 
which we, under the power of delusion, make for 
ourselves, and which hinders our peace, and 
especially our spiritual progress. It is for want 
of keeping within the bounds of this permitied 
liberty, that I have seen, more than once, the 
most legitimate affections themselves, become the 
greatest snares to the children of God. There 
is much in those words of the apostle, * All things 
are lawful for me, but all things are not expedi- 
ent;’’ and in those of John, * Little children 


much that is good of him whom the Lord has | keep yourselves from idols.” ‘The path is slip- 


given you for a husband ; and from what I know 
of you, 1 hope you will be to him a good and 
faithful companion, and a true helpmate in the 
things of time and in those of eternity. May 
the blessing of God our Father and our Lord 
Jesus Christ rest abundantly upon you; may 
He grant to you the desires of your renewed 
heart, and cause all of your right plans to suc- 
ceed. May the name of the God of Jacob be 
your sure refuge, and keep you in his sanctuary. 
May He answer you in the day when you are 
in distress. May His grace be sufficient for 
you, and His strength be made perfect in your 
weakness. May He lead you not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver you from evil. May He turn 
His face upon you, and give you peace. 

Dear Sister,—It is my desire that you may 


pery; the most valiant have fallen; “watch 
and pray, for the spirit truly is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” | 

I think I need not remind you, my dear sister, 
of that ‘scripture, “ Wives submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands.” I am sure that you 
feel it would be to your own hurt that the wile 
should seek to occupy a place that is not her 
own, and that you will never unite with those 
who ridicule that submission which God himse:! 
has established and ordained. A blessing always 
rests upon those who fill the position which God 
has appointed to them; but it is as certainly 
withheld from those who depart from it, because 
such departure has its origin only in pride. 
You must seek earnestly from the Lord for 
“that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
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of dispelling that agitation of mind which may 
have taken possession of us, and of renewing our 
ability to sustain the combat of life. 
Adieu, my dear sister ; receive my affectionate 
salutation in Him who is our common hope. 
A. Rocnat. 
Les Archives du Christianisme, Nov. 27, 1847. 


SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 


and quiet spirit, which is in the 
ment . —— nek orice,” and which by the 
ge tain ' d for 
word of inspiration, ts especially commende 
the sdorning of. womea- = =ES 

You have an open disposition, it is a good 
uality, but take care that it does not degenerate 

a , fault. Open-hearted people allow that 
0t which is passing within them to be seen by 
others, but sometimes they show too much. All 
4 the evil that is within us ought not to escape 
7 fom us. ‘The wise man restrains his passion, 
- and casts it behind his back. : 
Is The apostle says those who are married 
. «shall have trouble in the flesh.” ‘Think not, 
ty then, all your path will be strewn with flowers. 
8 Moreover, with many others, I think that we are 
- drawing near to the last time, when evil days 
. shall come. Go, then, to the contest, taking the 
whole armour of God, “ that you may be able to 
a withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to 
rn stand.” If the day of trial should arrive for the 
. servants of God, take care never to oppose your 
. husband, as Peter did, in a moment of carnal 
. affection for his Lord, when he embraced him, 
and sought to deter him from suffering, saying 
unto him, “ Be itfar from thee, Lord; this shall 
not be unto thee.” On the contrary, rather en- 
courage him, in language like this, Suffer in the 
power which God gives thee ; for “if we suffer, 
we shall also reign with him.” 

You know well, dear sister, that simplicity in 
dress, in furniture, and in manner of life, becomes 
the wife and the house of aservant of Him “ who 
had not where to lay his head,’ who “ did not 
come to be ministered unto, but to minister,” 
and who, “being rich, for our sake became 
poor.” For the life of a servant of Christ and 
the ordering of his house to be in harmony with 
that which he preaches, adds greatly to the force 
of his ministry. ‘The want of this harmony has 
acontrary effect, and tends to foster among his 
hearers that dull formal religion, that religious- 
ness, void of practical life, which is so agreeable 
to our natural heart, and against which we must 
wrestle with all our strength. 

To say much in a few words, if you wish 
everything to go well with you, and if you would 
live always closely united to one another, dwell 
near to the Lord. Here is the great secret. It 
is Impossible that two persons who live near to 
God, should not live near to each other. In all 
eases where there is something which does not 
go well amongst the members of a Christian 
family, it may certainly be said there is some- 
thing that is not right between them and God. 
Without him we can do nothing; this is true in 
the duties of a household, as in everything else. 

Will you permit me to give you the advice 
which I have given to many wives; it is that 
you reserve a few minutes every day for retire- 
ment into your chamber, in the middle of the 
day. Tt is a means of recalling us into the pre- 
sence of the Lord, if we have wandered from it, 
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The history of intellectual education in Eu- 
rope may be said to commence with what is 
generally termed the revival of letters in the four- 
teenth century. Up to this time the nations of 
Europe were engrossed in warlike affairs. Few 
amongst the laity, and those only the most fa- 
voured by nature or position, attained even the 
rudiments of reading and writing, and the clergy 
were only less ignorant than the laity. Of ver- 
nacular literature, properly so-called, with the 
exception of ballads and romances, there was 
none; and the huge tomes, written in the bar- 
barous Latin of the period, which occasionally 
made their appearance, were occupied with the 
abstruse absurdities of the scholastic theology. 
The physical sciences, with the exception of 
such amount of empirical chemistry as was 
hoarded up in secret by the “alchemists and 
magicians,’ were unknown, and natural history 
and geography were a mass of fables. Many of 
the principal authors of Rome, we may almost 
say all those of Greece, were unknown even by 
name; and in fact the language of the latter had 
disappeared from western Europe. When, how- 
ever, something like order had succeeded the 
anarchy of the middle ages, when cities arose 
and peace was occasionally enjoyed, men quickly 
turned their minds to intellectual pursuits. ‘The 
revival of letters began in Italy, in the golden 
days of the republics. ‘The cities of northern 
Italy were at that time both richer and more civi- 
lized than any other portion of Europe; intel- 
lectual pursuits were more congenial to the 
people of that classic land than to the ruder 
spirit of the Gothic nations; and the destruction 
of the Greek Empire, by scattering abroad the 
learning and the learned men of Greece, afforded 
facilities for acquiring a knowledge of the an- 
cients which had before been unattainable. 

In looking back on the history of education, 
as it is understood now, and as it was spoken of 
till within a comparatively recent period, we 
shall see that opinions have changed rather with 
regard to the theory than the practice of this 
science. Every propounder of a system of edu- 
cation, and every schoolmaster, however closely 
he may stick to the antiquated system in the 
method of teaching, will tell you that his ulti- 
mate object is the general training and expanding 
of the mind, the strengthening and cultivation of 
the faculties, and the fitting of the youth for the 
business and the duties of the man, As to the 
best means to this end, we have many questions, 
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but all agree that school learning is only the | the classics aright, rather than to the ex.) 
means by which their object is to be attained, | ment of the principle, that the teachion of 
not the object itself, and in that object they agree. | classics is not the object of education, ts 
This distinction, merely verbal though it may at| In fact Luther seems to have bee 
first appear, between the object and the mode of | and the only man of his time who 
education, is not unimportant, since it is to the ‘this matter aright, who saw that education js, 
confounding of the two—in consequence of the | comprised in Latin and Greek, and tha; if 
overweening admiration of the ancients, enter- | classics are to be studied ut all, they fans 
tained by the revivalisis—that we are to ascribe | studied not as the end, but as the means | 
all the inconsistencies which have infected edu- | taining the end. He found education jy 
cation down to the present day, rendering it a | many of the crudest and most useless kind, |p. 
teaching of vocabularies instead of a training of | struction was chiefly in the hands of the m, nks 
the mind. It was not perhaps wonderful, es- | and little or nothing of real knowledge was jy. 
pecially of the Italians, that an undue admiration | parted by them. The study of the classics oe 
should have been aroused by those beauties of | cramped by the Ciceronian folly, and what ys 
style and manner in which the classical authors | taught as science was the fanciful absurdities oj 
so immensely surpassed the crabbed theologians | the ancients. In place of these vanities, Lythe, 
of the middle ages. Carried away by this ap- | strove to introduce a sound system of practica| 
preciation of mere external excellence, they ex- | instruction, not only for the higher orders, jy, 
ceeded the absurdities of later times, and not only | for the people in general ; and it is to his effors 
imagined that the study of the classics com- | that we may trace the origin of that system oj 
prised everything necessary for education, but | education which now renders German schools 
actually thought that the attainment of a Latin | the models for those of Europe. His views on 
style was all that was to be looked to. Select- | this subject were most extensive, and he streny- 
ing one or two favourite authors, Cicero in par- | ously enforced the necessity of education for 
ticular, they directed all their efforts to a slavish | every class. It will not do, he writes, to say 
imitation of him ; and the sole object of education, | that the children of the poor have no time for 
both in theory and practice, was held to be, not | attending school; my opinion is, that the boys 
even the learning of Latin as the most valuable | should go to school for an hour or two every 
branch of knowledge, but absolutely the writing | day, and bestow the rest of their time at home, 
and speaking of Latin in the style of Cicero. in working or learning their future trade. Surely, 
It was in Germany that the first resistance | too, a girl may give an hour a day to the school, 
was made to this education in shadows. It was|and yet have time enough for her household 
maintained that the perfect imitation of the style | business. And therefore it is, he argues, the 
of any author, how excellent soever, was not the | duty of the state to provide instruction for all. 
only thing to be sought for in education; and | For since these children whether instructed or 
that classical studies would be of little value until | ignorant, must grow up amongst us—and the 
they were entered on in a very different spirit. | well-being of a state does not consist merely in 
The celebrated Erasmus was the bitterest enemy | riches and military strength, but in good and 
of the Ciceronians. He exhibited in the most | orderly citizens; yet besides those whose parents 
ludicrous light the folly of placing the sum of | are too careless, there are many whose parents, 
literary excellence in the aping of the same | though willing, are unable or unfitted to in- 
words and turns of style as those used by Cicero | struct—it is no less the interest than the duty of 
without any regard to the alterations necessitated | the government to care for those who otherwise 
by change of circumstances, or any consideration | must grow up without any instruction whatever. 
of the intrinsic merit of the work. But though | Thus Luther’s idea of education was not that ol 
Erasmus gave a fatal blow to Ciceronianism, and | arbitrary teaching without reference to utility, 
so far did good service to the cause of education, | but the imparting of such instruction, and the 
he did not touch the principle which was the | carrying out of such a system of training, 4 
root of all the evil—namely, the teaching of the | would best fit the youth of both sexes to fulfil 
classics for themselves alone. He only showed | their respective duties as men and women. In 
how to impart the best knowledge of the classics, | fact the extension of sound education was essen- 
not how best to educate the man. Thus the | tial to the great object of Luther’s life. Founded 
sum of his argument is contained in the question, | as his reformation was on intellectual enlighten- 
Whether he is the better master who, in reading | ment, he saw the necessity, if his reformation 
an author, only loads the memory with indi-| was to be permanent, of extending and pre 
vidual niceties of language, or he who, whilst he | serving that enlightenment. So he pressed the 
impresses his pupils with the full spirit of his | necessity of a real study of the classics, with 
author, at the same time instructs them in every | view to the thorough examination of his views 
point of history, physics, or literature necessary | on religion, whether correct or otherwise. 
to the complete understanding of that author?| So great were the improvements effected by 
His efforts were directed to the overthrow of | Luther, that he was scarcely more the reformer 
the Ciceronian system, because it did not teach ' of religion than of education in Germany. His 
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wer ‘n this, as in his other labours, was 
i who reduced to practice ghe theory 
which Luther expounded ; and having first quali- 
cad himself for the task, composed several 
wooks for the use of learners, and acted as 
vacher in many of the higher branches. 

Of the many teachers who, incited by the 
exhortations of Luther, strove to supply an edu- 
eation suitable to the increasing enlightenment of 
the age, the most characteristic, both as regards 
the man and the time, was ‘Trotzendorf. He 
was born in the year 1490, and was for thirty- 
sve years rector of the school at Goldberg in 
Silesia. There was no point on which Luther 
was more decided than the inexpediency of se- 
verity in discipline, and the practicability, as well 
Pr as advisableness, of leading aright by moral in- 
duence, instead of deterring from wrong by terror 





it id punishment. Trotzendorf’s system was 
s founded on this principle. His ideal of a school 
I was, that it should be a republic, in which the 
s scholars should assist the master in the task of 
n government. With this view he constituted 


; himself perpetual dictator, and promulgated a 

; code of laws which all were bound to obey. 

: Officers were appointed from amongst the boys, 

; with various duties ; some to see that the proper 
hours for rising and going to bed were preserved, 
that the clothes were kept clean, &c.; others, 
that order was maintained at meal-times, and so 
forth. Besides these, there were monitors, 
chosen weekly or monthly, for assisting the 
teachers in their labours. The government of 
the school was quite constitutional. It consisted 
of a consul, chosen by the master every month, 
twelve senators andtwo censors. Every scholar 
accused of a fault was cited before the senate, at 
the meetings of which Trotzendorf was always 
present in his character of dictator. ‘The ac- 
cused was given eight days to prepare his defence, 
and if he failed, was subjected to such punish- 
ment as was appointed in the laws for his offence. 
This system, of officers chosen from, and ju- 
dieial functions exercised by, the scholars them- 
selves, was in great measure the same as that 
practised in our own day at Hazlewood school ; 
and Trotzendorf’s method of teaching was in so 
far a foreshadowing of the Lancasterian, that he 
availed himself, in the instruction of the lower 
classes, of the aid of monitors chosen from the 
higher. 

We have introduced this sketch of a school of 
the sixteenth century, not so much from the co- 
incidence of its system with some of those of the 
nineteenth, as because the system was founded 
on a principle which is still too much over- 
looked—the principle of self-rule and self-respon- 
sibility—the uniting of the scholars with the 
master in the task of government. If the real 
object of education be the formation of the mind, 
such a system is well deserving of consideration 
which, constituting the pupil himself the judge 
and the reprehender of wrong, leads him to look 
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to principle as the basis of action. In point of 
fact, the great ditficulty in the moral regulation 
of a school, is the difficulty of producing the 
feeling of responsibility. If we are to have moral 
principle, we must have self-responsibility ; and 
there can be no feeling of responsibility without 
self-government. If, then, as men, we are to be 
actuated by principle, the sooner we begin to 
look within ourselves for our motives of action 
the better. After all, a school is, as ‘Trotzendorf 
said, but a collection of youthful men, and in 
the same circumstances the same results may 
be predicated with regard to both. Nothing is 
more trite than the observation, that the essential 
advantage of a constitutional, over a despotic go- 
vernment, does not consist so much in any direct 
superiority in the external well being of the sub- 
jects of one over those of the other, as in the 
general elevation of mind and principle produced 
by the habit of self-reliance and self-control. ‘The 
same may be said of a school. Under the des- 
potic sway of a vigilant master, a boy may com- 
mit fewer acts deserving punishment than if under 
the control of his fellows; but the effect on his 
mind will be far inferior. In the one case, he 
acts aright from fear, not from conviction ; in the 
other, he is elevated to the position of judging 
for himself; he feels that it is wrong to do wrong; 
and his moral principle is gradually strengthened 
under the influence of the same motives which 
are to guide him in manhood. Nor are the 
benefits arising from this union of the pupil with 
the master limited to indirect improvement. 

We believe that many of the problems which 
now vex us in the practical details of school 
management, can only be solved by resorting to 
a system which, by identifying the interests of 
the master and the scholars, shall lead them to 
support, instead of thwarting his authority. But 
then, if such an attempt is to be productive of 
any advantage, it must be fully carried out. ‘The 
pupils must feel that it is they themselves who 
act, and not their master through them; they 
must be the allies, not the servants of their go- 
vernor. ‘To say that such a system would be 
attended by many difficulties, and would require 
the most judicious and unremitting attention, is 
merely to say what is true of every scheme of 
education which is to produce any good what- 
ever. That such a plan is not impracticable, the 
writer has witnessed. In the case alluded to, 
the idea originated entirely with the scholars 
themselves. A code of laws was drawn up for 
the regulation of their conduct towards each 
other, and officers were appointed for the en- 
forcing of them. Regular meetings were held 
at stated periods, at which the rules were altered 
according to the opinion of the majority. The 
matter went on for some time without even the 
knowledge of the master. On his being informed 


of it, he recognised the self-created authority, and. 


ultimately referred to his pupils the investigation 
into many matters of dispute and of offence 
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which would otherwise have come under his 
own cognizance, and which were adjudged on as 
much to his satisfaction as, and far more so to 
that of the pupils, than if they had been left to 
his own individual decision. ‘The practical de- 
tails of the system were but imperfectly concocted 
from the first, and its full operation was rauch im- 
peded by extraneous circumstances; but the bene- 
ficial effects produced on the moral feeling of the 
school were such as to be remarked by all who 
had any opportunity of judging of it before and 
afier the introduction of this principle of self- 
government.—Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 8, 1848. 


Quakerism.—The third point on which it is de- 
signed to offer a few considerations, in which the 
doctrines and practice of our early Friends came in 
collision with the opinions and practices of their 
cotemporaries, was their unwavering testimony in 
favour of a free gospel ministry. This testimony, 
rousing the antipathy of an influential and numerous 
class, exposed them toa larger share of suffering 
than any of their other peculiarities. Their refusal 
of the customary oaths of the time was very often 
the immediate and ostensible cause of the penalties 
to which they were subjected; but a careful ex- 
amination of their history cannot fail to convince us, 
that their open and unqualified opposition to the 
claims of a mercenary priesthood, gave an edge to 
the persecuting laws of their day, and to their mer- 
ciless execution. And here we may observe, as 
was noted in relation to oaths, they had been so 
completely interwoven into the system of govern- 
ment, that many well-informed individuals no 
doubt believed that governments could not be sup- 
ported or justice administered without them; so in 
regard to a beneficed clergy, the people of western 
Europe had been so long accustomed to ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments supported by law, and to a 
ministry prepared by schools and colleges, that a 
general belief unquestionably prevailed that Chris- 
tianity itself must lose its hold on the people, if 
these supposed indispensable auxiliaries were with- 
‘drawn. Hence, it was both natural and easy for 
those who were interested in maintaining the exist- 
ing ecclesiastical establishments, to brand the advo- 
eates of a free gospel ministry with the character of 
enemies to Christianity. We accordingly find that the 
fiercest opponents of the rising society, and most 
strenuous supporters of the penal laws, were the 
professed ministers of the gospel of peace. And 
these interested efforts were no doubt rendered more 
effective by the show of zeal for religion under 
which they were cloaked. Their case indeed was 
not new, for we find the scribes and pharisees—the 
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high professors of the day—with the High aia 
their head, the most forward in the Persecution c 
our Lord and his Apostles; and with a similar ti 

the suppression of irreligion. Behold, said Cain). 
he hath spoken blasphemy ; what need haye w..., 
further witness against him? The Craftsmen 

Diana could urge the danger of having their »,., 
goddess set at nought, and her magnificence 
stroyed, yet the real stimulus to their zeal was ;) 
fear for their craft. : 

Our Saviour, when he sent his disciples to Preach 
the gospel and heal the sick, admonished they 
‘freely ye have received, freely give.” He also 9. 
rected them to eat such things as were set befor 
them. This was an indication, easily understoo 
that the ministry of his gospel was to be free. The 
apostle Paul declared to the elders of the Ephesiay 
church, that he had coveted no man’s silver, or gold. 
or apparel, and appealed to themselves as witnesses. 
that his own hands had ministered to his necessities 
and to those that were with him. And this he of. 
fered as an example, testifying, I have showed you 
ajl things, that so labouring ye ought to support the 
weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” Here 
were both precept and example in favour of a free 
gospel ministry. 

When Simon of Samaria offered to purchase with 
money the power of conferring the Holy Ghost by 
the imposition of his hands, the apostle Peter ad- 
ministered a severe rebuke, and exhorted him to 
repent of this wickedness, and pray to God, if per- 
haps the thought of his heart might be forgiven him 
This case furnishes evidence entirely conclusive that 
spiritual endowments are not objects of purchase 
and sale. 

These particular passages, as well as the unde- 
niable fact that throughout the New Testament 
there is not a solitary precept which authorizes the 
exaction of a compulsive maintenance for the 
ministers of the gospel, might have been expected 
to settle the question, among those who professed 
that Scripture was their rule of faith and practice, in 
favour of a ministry wholly free, or dependent upon 
voluntary support. Yet such is the tenacity with 
which existing institutions are maintained, that 
among the various denominations of Christian pro- 
fessors, anterior to the appearance of Friends, the 
question in relation to the support of the ministry 
was not whether it should be free, but what particu- 
lar form of religion should be established and sup- 
ported by law. 

This society adopted at their rise the evangelical 
standard in regard to the call, the qualification, and 
the maintenance of gospel ministers. One of the 
subjects which opened at an early period of his 
course, to the mind of George Fox, was the convie- 
tion that an education at Oxford or Cambridge, 
(those reputed eyes of the British nation,) was not 
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sospel. And if an education in one of those semi- 
"ies could not confer such qualification, the infer- 
once was inevitable, that it could not be derived 
som schools or colleges at all. Here a principle 
was recognized which, if generally admitted, must 
prostrate the whole system of ecclesiastical usurpa- 
on. A power before which the mightiest potentates 
of christendom had quailed, was threatened with 
total annihilation by the simple principles proclaim- 
ed and defended by George Fox and his friends. 
Upon any estimate which human sagacity could 
form, the attack upon this fabric of human inven- 
tions, was a more formidable attempt than either of 
those to which our previous observations apply. 
But George Fox did not stop to calculate probabili- 
ties. He made no compromises with his consci- 
entious convictions. His path was a plain one: 
todo what he saw to be his duty, and leave the 
consequences to Divine disposal. The hierarchy 
was assailed by the learning and genius of Milton, 
but George Fox and his coadjutors brought an 
engine to bear upon it, which was more powerful 
than logic or sarcasm. They met the clerical de- 
mands by a determination of purpose which no- 
thing less than religious conviction could support. 
They did not attempt to wrest by violence the 
ecclesiastical power from the hands that held it, 
bat they manifested the depth of their convictions, 
by patiently saffering the penalties of the law. 
Power gained by violence, might be regained by 
similar means; but a cause advocated and maintain- 
ed by suffering and Christian forbearance, was re- 
commended to the consciences of beholders. As 
the great system of ecclesiastical usurpation is con- 
sidered by Friends as one of the most conspicuous 
results of the apostacy, the maintenance of a free 
gospel ministry has always been held as one of our 
indispensable testimonies. And what has been the 
result of the stand first made by our primitive 
Friends? It is well known that many of those who 
removed atan early day tothe western world, were 
Closely wedded to their particular systems of ecclesi- 
astical power; and that numerous efforts were made 
‘0 engraft them on the forms of government estab- 
ed on this side of the Atlantic. But at the present 
day, with a population of nearly twenty millions, 
the people of the United States acknowledge no 
ecclesiastic jurisdiction of an involuntary character. 
The people are at liberty to perform their worship 
in the manner best suited to their religious persua- 
‘ion, and to support such ministry and ministers as 
they conscientiously approve. _ Is not this a triumph 


of the principles of Quakerism in one of our most 
essential points 2 





' Perhaps some of our readers may consider the 
ttle S00se story which we have inserted, as rather 
infling; but we apprehend our juvenile friends may 
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efficient to qualify a man for the ministry of the | deduce a lesson from it, to which they may occa- 


sionally recur with advantage in a future day. 
Had the vindictive passion which was spent upon 
the innocent gosling been indulged, it might easily 
have been transferred to the owners; and a series 
of unkind and irritating transactions arisen from 
this trifling event. A story is somewhere told, the 
particulars of which are not distinctly recollected, of 
two Indian tribes, located near each other; among 
whom a quarrel arose, commencing with the cliil- 
dren, and eventually involving the nations in a 
desolating war. The origin of the controversy ap- 
pears to have been of as little importance as the 
destruction of the gosling, or the treading down of 
the farmer’s grass. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, in Mill- 
ville, Orleans Co., N. Y., on Fourth day, the 23d of 
Second month last, Jonn W. Weaver to Ann E., 
daughter of Jonathan Taber, all of that vicinity. 


Drep,—Near Smithfield, Ohio, (of paralysis,) on 
the 21st of Third month, Mary M., wife of Samuel 
Carr, an esteemed member of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting, iu the 5ist year of her age. 

, At her residence in Mahoning Co., Ohio, 
on the 24th of Twelfth month last, aged 75 years, 
Priscitia StanLey, a memberof U pper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, and widow of Thomas Stanley, 
formerly of Hanover Co., Virginia. She bore her 
last illness with much patience, manifesting re- 
signation to the Divine will. 
, On Sixth day, the 10th of last month, of 
es disease, in the 27th year of her age, 
ARAH ANN, daughter of Thomas Shinn, of Maho- 
ning Co., Ohio, a member of Goshen Preparative 
Meeting. 








For Friends’ Review. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL—CANADA 
WEST. 

This school is located in a healthy and plea- 
sant partof the Prince Edward District, about 
three miles west of the town of Pictou, to which 
place there is a communication daily, while the 
navigation is open. The establishment consists 
of a farm of one hundred acres, with suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of about twenty- 
five pupils of each sex. Funds were obtained 
for its procurement by subscription, and although 
the society in Canada subscribed liberally, yet it 
is questionable whether they would have been 
able to obtain the requisite means but for the 
liberal assistance of the late J. J. Gurney and 
other English Friends. In the years 1845 and 
1846, the school received additional donations 
from the same source, to the amount of about 
$500, for the purpose of placing children at the 
school whose parents were not able to defray the 
whole of the expense themselves, The school 
has been in successful operation for six years, 
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and thus far, by good economy, has been able to | uninjured. Immediately I looked roy 
sustain itself, though the terms of admittance are | to ascertain whether I had been ob 
exceedingly low, being for Friends’ children, | finding the deed was known only ¢ 
only $55 for girls and $65 for boys, per annum, | gave way to a conv } 
with an additional charge of $5 for those whose 
parents are not members. ‘The course of in- 
struction is intended to give the pupils a good 
English education. From the report of the 
School Committee to the Half-Year’s Meeting, 
it appears that the number of boarders at the 
school within the past year was 81—boys 38, 
girls 43; members 44, average attendance 27, 
which shows that many attended for only a short 
time. ‘This is much to be regretted, as little be- 
nefit can be derived in so limited a period. 

In few sections of our Society is there a greater 
need of schools of this character than in Canada ; 
and it is very desirable that there should be an 
increasing disposition among Friends in that 
quarter to avail themselves of the opportunity, 
thus and not otherwise afforded, of giving their 
children the advantages of a suitable education. 


J. H.H. 
Orleans Co., NV. Y., 3d mo., 1848. 


nd in Order 
served, an, 





wr nly tO myseli | 
' ection fast rising within m, 
| which pointed the course for me to pursye. | 
hurried up to my house, put my purse jn, : 
pocket, and made my way to my neighho.» 
An elderly woman was the head of the hon, 
and she was the first person I met with, Hav 
some little acquaintance, she civilly invited mp, 
a seat. Her astonishment was great on my a. 
ing her whether she would sell me a adie 
« Why, Mr. W., you are certainly not in eary« 
in wishing to buy a gosling.” I assured her tha 
was my object in coming. She replied, «I je\e- 
heard of anybody buying a gosling, for every. 
one knows they will fret themselves to death i 
taken from the goose.” I then added, I thoug\, 
she might now feel quite easy if, after this jp. 
formation I still persisted in buying one. Wi) 
becoming reluctance she then named her price, 
which was promptly paid. She then asked uy 
what I intended to do with it. I informed her 
how it had already been disposed of—expressed 
my sincere regret for the occurrence, as well as 
her kindness to me on the occasion. We then 
pleasantly parted, and from that time to the pre- 
sent I have not been molested by my neighbour's 
geese. 

As some of the young readers of the Review 
may profit by this excellent example of my 
country friend, I feel disposed to offer it to the 
editor, and remain a gratified and constant 
Reaver. 


































For Friends’ Review. 

TO PREVENT ANNOYANCE FROM YOUR 

NEIGHBOUR’S GEESE. 

Feeling much disposed to make a visit to my 
old friend * * *, as well as to breathe some 
country air, I left the city one afternoon, and by 
sundown found myself seated between him and 
his wife on their spacious piazza, enjoying a 
delightful moonlight evening. 

The next morning, whilst leisurely surveying 
his farm, we came to a point in his meadow on 
the bank of the * * * creek, when he remarked, 
I seldom pass this spot without recollecting an 
occurrence which here took place in 1834. I 
requested him to oblige me by a relation of it; 
when he continued: After purchasing this farm 
I found that my predecessor had been greatly 
annoyed by the frequent inroads of his neigh- 
bour’s geese, and that the prospect was fair that 
I should be subject to the same inconvenience. 
Knowing the character of my neighbours, and 
being truly desirous to live peaceably with them, 
as often as I met the trespassing geese I quietly 
drove them into the creek, (which formed our 
division line,) and endeavoured to make the best 
of the matter. But one morning in the 6th mo., 
just as the grass was fit for mowing, I espied the 
intruders, and observing the damage my grass 
had sustained from them, I seized a withered 
limb which had fallen from a tree hard by, and 
commeneed a hot pursuit. The flock immedi- 
ately took to the water, and my only chance for 
revenge was to hurl my stick after them, which 
was done with a zeal worthy a better cause, and 
with fatal precision. A fine gosling was instantly 
killed and carried off by the current, whilst the 
remainder of the flock gained the opposite bank 


Philadelphia, 3d mo., 1848. 





HYDRAULIC TELEGRAPH. 


We lately inspected a new species of tele- 
graph, produced from the action of water, pa- 
tented by Mr. Jowett, which appears to us very 
simple and ingenious, and is likely to excite 
some attention, both from its own merits and 
from the interest which is taken in this means of 
communication at present. The idea of using 
water as a medium by which to communicaie 
from place to place, arose from its well-known 
incompressibility, and we find Mr. Jowett 
quoting, in his prospectus,from Dr. Lardner, the 
following passage, which conveys the leading 
feature of his invention :— . 

“ A pressure excited on the liquid at one end o! 
the tube will be communicated to any surface in 
contact with the liquid at the other end, whether 
the tube between the two extremities be straigh', 
curved, or angular, or whether it pass upwards, 
downwards, or in an oblique or horizontal 
rection. It may be carried through the walls 0! 
a building, through the course of a river, under, 
over, or around any obstruction or impediment, 
or, in fact, according to any course or direction 
whatsoever. If a tube, filled with water, be 
tended from London to York, a pressure excite 








he liquid at the extremity in London would | present electric telegraph greater economy in 
- stantaneouslY transmitted to the extremity | construction to the extent of two-thirds, no ex- 
he 


al York. 
{pctrine, 
overcome, 
the particles 0 


ore in contact. , ; ng 
a of a small tube with a piston and indicator 


| d. An upright plate contains the let- 
. fe ro siphabet, the first letter being at the 
wp of the plate at one station, and at the bottom 
of the plate at the other. — Thus, if a telegraph 
f this description were laid down from London 
» York, the indicator, if pointing to the letter A, 
would be at the top of the plate at the former 
sjace, and at the bottom at the latter. As the 
one piston descends, the other, from the pressure 
of the water, ascends in exact proportion, each 
indicator pointing to the same letter. In the 
model, as we have .stated, the plates containing 
the letters are placed upright; but it will be easily 
seen that a horizontal dial can also be used, by 
means of a rack upon the piston and toothed 
pinion to guide the indicating hand. ‘This dial 
may contain two or more circles, into which 
contracted sentences on any number of subjects 
can be inserted, the indicator being shortened so 
as to meet each circle. If it were wanted to 
communicate any intelligence upon railways, as 
an example, suppose the contracted sentences 
relating to this subject were in the inner circle, 
ihe first intimation would be to shorten the indi- 
eator, so that its point would exactly touch the 
words which are to be communicated. If a line 
of pipes were laid down from any given distance, 
each intermediate station would be communi- 
cated with by means of branch pipes. ‘To each 
piston a bell is attached, and the first motion 
would sound this, putting every one on the gut 
vive. If the communication were intended for 
the first station, the bell would strike one, and 
so on for the others. Without passing any 
strong opinion as to the merits of this invention, 
we must say that its extreme simplicity struck 
us as an advantage of great importance. ‘The 
difficulties which may at first sight strike the 
observer, such as getting over heights above the 
level of the stations, are what upon consideration 
it will be seen can be got over by local appli- 
ances. Perhaps the most serious would arise 
irom the fact that the pipes will require to be 
placed underground so far as to keep them from 
atmospheric influence, for in the event of any 
breakage taking place, it would be difficult in- 
deed to tell the precise locality of the accident. 
In the case of wires as used at present, any 
damage they may sustain is easily found out, 


and ean be as easily remedied ; but in the case of 
underground pipes filled with water, unless, in- 
deed, this agent be in sufficient body to force 
itself to the surface, we do not see how an acci- 


‘can oceur without causing much labour and 
cost. The inventor claims for his plan over the 
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* ‘There is, perhaps, a limit to this pense whatever after the first outlay, and the 
where curves and undulations are to be impossibility of any physical impediment inter- 
and also from the cohesive power of | fering with its working. ‘The plan, whether 
f water to that with which they | generally adopted or not, is certainly well worthy 

The model now exhibiting con- | of attention, and no one can examine the model 


without being struck with the principle which it 
so beautifully illustrates.—Post. 





THE OUTSIDE PASSENGER. 


Some years ago a young lady, who was going 
into a northern county, took a seat in a stage- 
coach. For many miles she rode alone; but 
there was enough to amuse her in the scenery 
through which she passed, and in the pleasing 
anticipations that occupied her mind. She had 
been engaged as governess for the grandchildren 
of an Earl, and was now travelling to his seat. 
At midday the coach stopped at an inn, at which 
dinner was provided, and she alighted and sat 
down at the table. An elderly man followed 
and sat down also. The young lady arose, rang 
the bell, and addressing the waiter, said, “ there 
is an outside passenger, | cannot dine with an 
outside passenger.”” ‘The stranger bowed, say- 
ing, “I beg your pardon, madam, I ean go into 
another room,”’ and immediately retired. ‘The 
coach soon afterwards resumed its course, and 
the passengers their places. At length the coach 
stopped at the gate leading to the castle to which 
the young lady was going; but there was not 
such prompt attention as she expected. All 
eyes seemed directed to the outside passenger, 
who was preparing todismount. She beckoned, 
and was answered, “as soon as we have at- 
tended to his lordship we will come to you.” A 
few words of explanation ensued, and, to her 
dismay, she found that the outside passenger, 
with whom she had thought it beneath her to 
dine, was not only a nobleman, but that very 
nobleman in whose family she hoped to be an 
inmate. Whatcould she do? How could she 
bear the interview? She felt really ill, and the 
apology she sent for her nonappearance that even- 
ing, was more than pretence. The venerable 
peer was a consistent man, and one who knew 
the way in which the Scripture often speaks of 
the going down of the sun: “ We must not let 
the night pass thus,’’ said he to his countess: 
“you must send for her, and we must talk to 
her before bed time.”” He reasoned with the 
foolish girl respecting her conduct, insisted on 
the impropriety of the state of mind that it 
evinced, assured her that nothing could induce 
him to allow his grandchildren to be taught such 
notions, refused to accept any apology that did 
not go the length of acknowledging that the 
thought was wrong ; and when the right impres- 
sion seemed to be produced, gave her his hand,— 
Liverpool Albion. 
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FRIENDS’ 


THE MOON. 


Prof. Mitchell, of Cincinnati, has been re- 
cently delivering, in the city of New York, a 
series of highly interesting lectures on Astro- 
nomy—from one of which, as reported in the 
Tribune, we take the following extract: 

“Though I have presented you demonstration 
to-night, you will pardon me if I occupy a litile 
more than my allotted time in giving you some 
account of the telescopic appearance of the 
moon’s surface. ‘Those who, for the first time, 
behold the moon’s surface through a powerful 
instrument, will always be disappointed in its 
appearance. There are mighty mountains on its 
surface; there are deep black cavities, some per- 
haps fifieen, twenty, forty, and even sixty miles 
in diameter, and sinking below the surface seven 
and eight thousand feet. Out of these, mighty 
rocks arise two thousand feet above the level of 
the valley, casting their black shadows upon the 
plains below. All these things are very fine; 
and yet, on looking at them through the teles- 
cope for the first time, one is invariably disap- 
pointed. You cannot see mountains as you see 
them in the Highlands of New York. You can- 
not see the grey rocks projecting so beautifully 
as you behold them on some earthly height. 
Remember, after your telescope has carried you 
out as far as you can reach, there is yet a whole 
hundred miles to be overcome. So, in spite of 
all you can do, and with all the aid you can 
bring, you are a hundred miles from the object. 


But, do we know nothing of the moon? Are 
we so far off that we can tell nothing of the cha- 
racteristics of its surface? I answer: we know 
that towering mountains lift their lofty heads, 
deep caverns yawn, and there are vast circular 
elevations resembling the usual productions of 
volcanic action. And how do we determine 
these things? By the lights and shadows which 
show themselves to the eye, we measure the 
height of these mountains, by remarking the 
relative position of the sun and the earth. We 
mark the extremities of their long, deep shadows, 
and find that as the sun slowly rises, the shadows 
by degrees recede towards the base of the moun- 
tains; and when noon-day arrives they entirely 
disappear. Then as the sun begins to decline 
on the other side, the same dark shadows are 
cast in opposite directions. We watch these 
movements till we ascertain with perfect cer- 
tainty the character of the object which casts 
the shadow, and we measure its height. ‘These 
are reliable facts. 


But the question next comes: how is it pos- 
sible to measure the depths of those deep cavi- 
ties? It appears as if immense lakes had once 
filled them, and by some extraordinary means 
the water had been evaporated, leaving the in- 
terior dry, hard and sterile. We find these 
depths in like manner as we ascertain the height 
of mountains. When the sun is rising it casts 




























the light into these cavities of the moon. 
shadows cast by the sunward sides, ang ;}, 
of the cavities are defined with a deyrep . 
racy surpassing anything upon the surfyee , 
earth. 
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For the shadows are not here go 

as upon yonder orb. ‘They are Mitigated 
dispersed through the influence of oy, ra 
sphere. But on the moon there js no «:.,. 
sphere—at least not such a one as will comp,., 
at all with ours. ‘The moon’s atmosphere, f 
deed it have one, can be no denser than the er. 
tremely rarified air, left in the most perfect ys. 
cuum yet produced in an exhausted receiver, |, 
cannot sustain animal life—it cannot syn» 
clouds, nor can it sustain combustion. And, for 
the reason that the moon has no atmosphere, 
there is no gradual fading away of the ligh; 
the sun sinks deeper below the horizon—no sof. 
mild and lovely twilight, such as sheds 4 holy 
serenity over our favoured * globe—but instan:;. 
neous and appalling darkness follows the setting 
of the sun, drear as the night of Death; and 
broken—not by the ‘ rosy-fingered morn,’ slow\y 
waning from faint streaks of light to the fulness 


of the day-spring—but startled from the very 


depth of blackness by the lightning’s flash of thy 
sun’s meridian glory.””-—Massachusetts Spy. 


SING SING PRISON. 
From the annual report of the Inspectors, the 
following is selected, as a striking illustration 0! 


the advantages arising from the melioration o/ 


prison discipline. 
Mercury : 


The aggregate receipts of the prison from «l 
sources during the last fiscal year, are put down 
at $74,136 16. The amount expended for 
every purpose during the same period $73,303 59. 

The most interesting feature of the Report is 
an argument based upon the history of the prison 
for the past five years, designed to show that the 
value of convict labour has constantly advanced, 
and in the same degree as the discipline of the 
prison has been ameliorated, and moral agencies 
have been substituted for degrading penalties. 

After stating that during the past year the 
average number of offences and of degrading pur- 
ishments has been smaller than during any pr 
vious period in the history of the institution, s0 
small indeed, as to amount to a practical abat- 
donment of the dash, and of all punishments 0 
which ignominy and degradation are regarded ®s 
essential elements, the Inspectors add: — 

« We are aware that the rarity of punishment 
might be evidence of lax discipline as well 2s 0 
good discipline, and that the government ol the 
prison may by many be thought to have been 
inefficient, for the want of a more stringent sys 
tem of penal treatment. We choose to ante 
this objection, and to dispose of it at once ; bo 
because it may exclude all satisfactory inferences 


We copy from the New York 
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At the lecture delivered on the 30th of Ith 
month last, after speaking of the position and 
time-serving policy of the great Sadducee and 
Pharisee families of Jerusalem, who compos- 
ed the Sanhedrim, the lecturer next proceed- 
ed to describe the administration of the four first 
procurators, and then spoke of the fifth, Pontius 
Pilate. He was the first who made the Jews 
to feel the cruel and rapacious caprice of a Ro- 
man governor, goading the people on to exaspera- 
tion by acts of oppression, and then punishing 
them for that exasperation, by fresh acts of 
oppression and rapine. Dr. Raphall mentioned 
some curious particulars respecting the name and 
birthplace of Pontius Pilate, and then proceeded 
to enumerate various acts of extortion and cruelty 
perpetrated by that procurator; after which he 
said, “I have spoken at some length of Pontius 
Pilate, not because his administration was im- 
portant in itself, but chiefly because you may 
deem it interesting to know what I think of the 
character and sway of the ian, before whose 
tribunal the great teacher of Nazareth was 
arraigned. I feel that I am treading on slippery 
ground, for, on this, and beyond all other sub- 
jects, your opinions and mine must be expected 
to differ. But I stand before you this evening, 
as an historian, not as a polemic: and as an 
historian I have only to remark, that in its first 
origin, Christianity does not appear to have ex- 
ercised any direct or immediate influence on the 
polity and public affairs of the Jews. ‘Their 
traditions preserve but few memorials of the 
founder of Christianity ; indeed it is more than 
doubtful, whether he be ¢he Jesus spoken of in 
the Talinud, and who is stated to have been the 
contemporary of Joshua Ben Perachia, more 
than one hundred years before the period at 
which the Gospels place the birth of the son of 
Mary. ‘Thus the Jews, like yourselves, have no 
other authentic account of his life and teachings 












































the minds of some who are disposed to 
7 the truth upon this subject, and because It 
ve been stated publicly, by persons not suffi- 
ly cautious about giving currency to error, 
cen r finances of the prison have suffered in 
7 vence of the depreciation of convict labour 
pet by the inefficiency of the discipline 
re vvninistered within its walls. We are fortu- 
- ae able to demonstrate, from the statistics 
re wee don the files of the prison for the past 

preserve this i h but 

five years, not only that this is not the case, bu 
= what is of far greater importance, that the market 
orice of convict labour at the prison has advane- 
od in direct ratio with the melioration of its dis- 
cipline. ‘That in proportion as moral agencies 
nave been substituted for degrading penalties, the 
value of the convict labour of all kinds has risen 
ntl its average price is now higher and the 
average number of punishments less than they 
have ever been before in this institution. We 
~onfine ourselves for the purpose of this demon- 
i siration to the last five years, for three reasons : 
frst, because no statistics of discipline of any 
value prior to 1843 have been preserved ; 
secondly, because that, anterior to that time, 
stock and labour were so much intermingled in 
he prison accounts that the exact market value 
of the latter cannot easily be discriminated ; and 
thirdly, the period we have chosen embraces 
every gradation of discipline, from the most rigid 
and severe, to the most humane, which the plan 
of our penitentiary system in this State, as by 
law established, will admit of, 

« The following table, compiled from the most 
authentic and reliable sources, presents the aver- 
age number of violations of prison rules and the 
average number of lashes inflicted for their pun- 
ishment, and also the average price of convict 
labour at the prison, from the Ist of May, 1843, 
to the Ist of December, 1847: 
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Years. 2 Cislations wa sof conviet’s la. | than the Gospels, and with these you are, doubt- \ ae 

Seek en ____|_bour per day. | legs, better acquainted than I can pretend to be. % 
1843 1154 1121 31 44-113) | am therefore not called upon to speak of his , 
oil 735 787 35 75-211 | life and actions. But if you are desirous of bi 
an I oo Ks a knowing the opinion of a Jew, aye, of a teacher 
8? 06 on 480-14 in Israel, respecting the proceedings against, and 





the condemnation of, the master from Nazareth, 
I do not hesitate to tell you, that do not by any 
means feel bound to identify myself, or my breth- 
ren in faith, with those proceedings, or to uphold 
that condemnation. TJ’he Sanhedrim of those 
days composed of both Sadducees and party. 
coloured Pharisees, of timid, time-serving, and 
therefore unprincipled men, does not sufficiently 
command our confidence: what we know of the 
motives of some of their acts, is not of such a 
nature, as to inspire us with that firm reliance on 
their integrity and piety, that we should at all 
feel bound to identify ourselves with them, or to 
maintain the justice of a sentence, solely because 
they pronounced it. On the contrary, in the 
absence of any Jewish account of these proceed- 


_“ltis proper to state, in connexion with the 
foregoing table, that for the six months previous 
to this present month of December, the average 
number of lashes per month has been 22, and 
the average price of convict labour 50 cents per 
day. During four of the six months last referred 


to, the lash was not resorted to in a single in- 
stance,” 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE JEWS. 


Dr. Raphall, a learned Jewish Rabbi, has 
lately delivered a course of interesting lectures at 
Birmingham, to crowded audiences, “On the 
post Biblical history of the Jews.”’ 
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ings, and taking the account of the trial in the 
Gospels as entitled to that credence which con- 
temporary history generally claims, I, as a Jew, 
do say, that it appears to me, Jesus became the 
victim of fanaticism, combined with jealousy and 
lust of power in Jewish hierarchs, even as in 
later ages, Huss and Jerome of Prague, Latimer 
and Ridley, became the victims of fanaticism, 


combined with jealousy and lust of power in| fronds eventually wave in loveliness + 


Christian hierarchs. And while I, and the Jews 
of the present day, protest against being identifi- 
ed with the zealots who were concerned in the 
proceedings against Jesus of Nazareth, we are 
far from reviling his character, or ceriding his 
precepts, which are indeed, for the most part, the 
precepts of Moses and the prophets. You have 
heard me style him the great teacher of Nazareth, 
for that designation, I and the Jews take to be 
his due. No enlightened Jew can, or will deny, 
that the doctrines taught in his name have been 
the means of reclaiming the most important por- 
tion of the civilized world from gross idolatry, 
and of making the revealed word of God known 
to nations, of whose very existence the men who 
sentenced him were, probably, ignorant. Nor 
do I, and the Jews of the present day, stand alone 
in this view, since it was held by the great Mai- 
monides 600 years ago.” 

The lecturer closed his interesting discourse 
by a reference to the administration of the other 
procurators, the outbreak of the war of indepen- 
dence, and the character of Josephus the histo- 
rian, to whom he was by no means favourable. 

British Friend. 





DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLE LIFE. 


The progress by which the surface of the 
earth becomes covered with vegetable life is suf- 
ficiently curious to merit some of our attention. 
Let us suppose the bare surface of a rock under 
the action of those changes which all bodies ex- 
posed to atmospheric influences undergo. In a 
little time we shall discover upon its face little 
coloured cups or lines, with small hard disks. 
These at first sight would never be taken for 
plants, but on close examination they will be 
found to be lichens. ‘These minute plants shed 
their seed and die, and from their own remains 
a more numerous crop springs into life. Aftera 
few of these changes, a sufficient depth of soil is 
formed, upon which mosses begin to develope 
themselves, and give to the stone the first faint 
tint of green, which, although a mere film, indi- 
cates the presence of a beautiful class of plants, 
which, under the microscope, exhibit in their 
leaves and flowers many points of singular 
beauty. ‘These mosses, like the lichens, decay- 
ing, increase the film of soil, and others of a 
larger growth supply their places, and run them- 
selves the same round of growth and decay. By 
and bye fungi of various kinds mingle their little 
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globes or umbrella-like forms. 
after season, plants perish and add to th 
which is at the same time increased i e soi) 
the disintegration of the rock ove; n depu 
laid, which is quickened by the oye..." 
vegetable life. ‘The minute seeds of i... 
floating on the breeze now find 
of earth to germinate in, 


' 
Phus, sere, 


the fern. 
& sufficien; ¢ 
and their heap. 
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ing winds. Plants of a higher and a | 
order gradually succeed each other, each s : 
perishing in due season, and givine joj... 
additional elements for the growth of their : 
species or those of others. Flowering plants : 
a genial home on the once bare rock : ay) y 
primrose pale, the purple foxglove, or the aa 
poppy, open their flowers to the joy of jics 
Eventually the tree is seen to spring fiom », 
soil; and where once the tempest beat om the 
bare cold rock, is now the lordly and brane! ' 
tree, with its thousand leaves, affording shelter 
from the storm for the bird and the beast, —R 
Hunt in Pharmaceutical Times. ; 





The following anecdote is t-ken from ap. 
riodical called the Golden Rule. | 

A BEAUTIFUL REPLY.—A young girl abou 
seven years old, was asked by an atheist how 
large she supposed her God to be; to which 
she, with admirible readiness, replied: “He js 
so great the heavens cannot contain him, and 
yet so kindly condescending, as to dwell in my 
little heart.” | 





WISDOM AND ZEAL. 


Two ships were aground at London Bridge. 
The proprietors of one sent for a hundred horses 
and tore it to pieces. ‘Those of the other waite 
for the tide, and then with sails and rudder d- 
rected it as they pleased.—Charles Simeon. 


“GOD IS LOVE.” 
1 Joun 4: 8. 


I cannot always trace the way 

Where Thou, Almighty one, dost move ; 
But I can always, always say 

That “‘ God is Love.” 


When fear her chilling mantle flings 
Q’er earth, my soul to heaven above, 
As to her sanctuary, springs, 
For ** God is Love.” 


When mystery clouds my darkened path, 
I’ll check my dread, my doubts reprove : 
In this my soul sweet comfort hath, 
That “God is Love.” 


The entanglement which restless thought, 
Mistrust, and idle reasoning move, 

Are thus unravelled and anwrought,— 
For * God is Love.” 

Yes, ‘* God is Love’’—a thought like this 
Can every gloomy thought remove, 


And turns all tears, all woes to bliss, 
‘* For God is Love.” 








Spin 


COMMITTING THE SOUL TO THE SAVIOUR. 


Into thy hand I commit my spirit; thou hast ie tian. 
; Lord God of Trath "— Peaim 31: 5. 


My spirit on thy care, 
Blest Saviour, I recline ; , 
Thou wilt not leave me to despair, 
For Thou art love divine. 


In Thee I place my trust, 
On Thee I calmly rest; , 

I know thee good—I know thee just, 
And count Thy choice the best. 


Whate’er events a 
Thy will they all perform; _ 
Safe i. thy breast my head | hide, 
Nor fear the coming storm. 


Let good or ill befall, 
It must be good for me; 
Secure of having Thee in all, 
Of having all in Thee. 





EVENING THOUGHTS. 


It is good, when we lay on the pillow our head, 
And the silence of night all around us is spread, 
To reflect on the deeds we have done in the day, 
Nor allow it to pass without profit away. 


4 day—what a trifle—and yet the amount 

Of the days we have passed, form an awful account ; 
And the time may arrive, when the world we would give, | 
Were it ours, might we have but another to live. 





In whose service have we through the day been employed 
And what are the pleasures we mostly enjoyed ? 

Our desires and our wishes, to what did they tend— 
To the world we are in, or the world without end ? 


Hath the sense of His presence encompassed us round, 
Without whom not a sparrow can fall to the ground ? 
Have our hearts turned to Him with devotion most true, 
Or been occupied only with things that we view ? 


Have we often reflected how soon we must go 

To the mansions of bliss, or the regions of wo? 
Have we felt unto God a repentance sincere, 

And in faith to the Saviour of sinners drawn near ? 


Let us thus with ourselves solemn conference hold, 
Ere sleep’s silken fetters our senses unfold; 

And forgiveness implore for the sins of the day, 
Nor allow them to pass unrepented away. 





REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS IN EUROPE. 


[t is impossible to regard the events now in pro- 
gress in France and the south of Europe without 
great anxiety. Our dates from Parisare to the 9th 
of last month. Although tranquillity appeared to 
be restored for the moment, the schools and other 
institutions renewing their sessions, and the First 
day of the week having been observed as customary 
in that gay and licentious metropolis, yet there are 
evidently causes at work which render extremely 
uncertain the preservation of peace, even during 
the month which was to elapse before the National 
Assembly could meet. The labouring classes, 
aware of the power with which they have been 
suddenly invested, are disposed to secure for them- 
selves privileges incompatible with the existence 
ol society. They have called upon the Provisional 
7overnment, to decree an increase of wages, to 
shorten the hours of labour, and to require land- 
lords to aecept, during the crisis, one-half the usual 
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rents. To some of their requisitions the new au- 
thorities had yielded; but finding that concession 
increased the demands, they were compelled at 
length to resist them. The result is not yet known. 
Among other causes tending to anarchy, is the 
prevalence of “community principles.’ These 
views, which even in this country, where honest 
industry seldom fails of its reward, are not without 
their advocates, are urged with great vehe- 
mence in France. Assuming that the inequalities 
which exist in the social condition of men are to be 
ascribed to avarice and oppression alone, and for- 
getting that those very differences are the great 
means by which Providence designs to stimulate 
us to the due exercise of our faculties by placing 
before us the rewards of toil, the communists 
assail the rights of property, and recklessly urge 
the equal division of lands and profits, with 
other schemes as extravagant as they are de- 
structive of the happiness and true elevation of the 
labouring classes. Already one of the railway 
companies in Paris has been obliged to declare that 
hereafter all the labourers in its employ, shall, be- 
side their regular wages, receive a portion of the 

rofits. A meeting of influential individuals has 
fess held, in which it is declared that these prin- 
ciples must be introduced into all associations for 
industrial purposes. Such views carried out 
amidst the ferment of the public mind in the most 
excitable community in Europe, forebode nothing 
butevil. Inabout two weeksa National Assembly, 
composed of 900 persons, chosen by universal suf- 
frage, under circumstances of the highest excite- 
ment, is to convene in order to form a fundamental 
law. Lamartine, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has is- 
sued a Circular tothe Diplomatic Agents of France, 
written in the eloquent and impressive style of that 
distinguished poet and historian. It contains much 
to excite hope, if it were not so strongly marked b 
the peculiar vagueness which characterizes Fieash 
state papers. Nor, while it strongly affirms that 
peace is the wish of France, can we overlook the 
singular declaration that certain treaties to which 
that government wasa party, are to be at once abro- 
gated. Belgium is said to have recognised the 
new Republic. Prussia is in a state of great ex- 
citement, and it would seem that the peace of 
Europe was likely to be first broken, by the rising 
of Neufchatel, a province which now belongs to 
this kingdom, although formerly a part of France, 
In Italy everything is in commotion. It is difficult 
to see how, with the views which Austria has al- 
ways adhered to, a disastrous war can be prevented 
in that country, so often the great battle field of 
Europe. 

It is satisfactory to find the English ministry as- 
suming the position of non-interference, with the 
sanction apparently of the whole community. The 
mind naturally reverts to the immense sacrifice of 
life and treasure which resulted from the efforts to 
unite the whole of Europe against Napoleon, and it 
may be fairly considered as an ovibiede of pro- 
gress, when, withouta dissenting voice, the British 
people manifest a determination not again to 
mingle in the contest between monarchy and re- 

nblicanism. The following eloquent passage from 
oad Palmerston’s speech in Parliament will be 
read with interest : 

“We have endeavoured, said his lordship, to 
extend the commercial relations of this country, 
and to place them, where extension was not re- 
quired, on a firmer basis, and on a footing of greater 
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security. I think that in that respect we have 
done good service to the country ; and I hold that, 
with respect to alliances, Englaud is a power suf- 
ficiently strong and potent to steer her own course, 

and need not tie herself as a necessary appendage 
to the policy of any other country. I 3 that the 
rea] goer of England, as separate from questions 
which involve her own particular political and 
commercial interests, is to be the champion of jus- 
tice and of right. In pursuing that course with 
moderation and prudence, not becoming the 
Quixote of the world, but giving the weight of her 
moral sanction and’ support wherever she thinks 
justice is—in pursuing that course, and in pur- 
suing the more limited direction of our own par- 
tic ular interests, my conviction is, that, as long as 
England keeps herself in the right, and as long as 
she wishes to promote no injustice—~as long as she 
wishes to countenance no wrong, as long as she 
seeks legitimate interests of her own, and sympa- 
thizes with right and justice in reference to others, 
she never will find herself altogether alone, but 
will be sure to find some other State of sufficient 
power, influence, and weight to support her in the 
course which she should think fit to pursue. There- 
fore I say that it is narrow policy to suppose that 
this country or that couutry is to be marked out as 
our eternal ally or our eternal enemy. We have 
no eternal allies and enemies. Our interests are 
eternal, and these it is our duty to follow. When 

we find other countries marching in the same 
course, and pursuing the same objects, we so long 
consider them as fellow com nion:s in the same 
path, and regard them with the most cordial feel- 
ing; and w hen we find other countries pursuing an 
opposite course, and thwarting us, it is our duty to 
make allowances for their different conduct, and not 
to pass too harsh a judgment on them because ther y do 
not exactly see things in the same light as we do. It 
is our duty nol lightly to engage this country tn the 
dreadful responsibilities of war, because from time 
to time we may find this or that Power disinclined to 
concur with us. That has been, as far as possible, 
the guiding principle of my conduct, and if I may 
be allowed to express in one sentence ‘the principles 
which ought, in my mind, to guide an English 
statesman, [ would adopt the expression of Mr. 
CANNING, and say to every British Minister, that 
the interest of England ought to be the Shibboleth 
of Peace.” 

The precarious state of the health of the head of 
the English Ministry, and other circumstances, Se 
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Ee SI lai LEGISLATURE.—The « 
been chiefly engaged upon the Genera 
tion Bill. The House has passed an act | 
age the further developement of the 
sources of Pennsylvania, and a sy; ppleme 
act laying a duty on the retailers of merc} 
making a very considerable increase 
duties. 


Senate 
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Joun Jaco Astor, the richest man jn they. 
States. died on the 29th ult., in his gsth 
From biographical sketches, published jn oon 
the papers, it appears that he was born in 1763. , 
the Duchy of Baden, in Germany, and came to) 
country when a very young man. He wa the 
poor, but by industry and skill, he at length » 
yuired sufficient property to engage in the fur trad 
in which he accumulated the immense \ ‘lt 
estimated at nearly twenty millions of dol, 
which he now leaves behind him. It js ypdov. 
stood, that by his will, the sum of $400.000 is jo« 
for the establishment in the city of New York. 
a library for the free use of the a 


at Boonsboro, Md., has invented a proce ss fi for ba 
ing wheat. The outer husk or skin of the berry 
removed very perfectly before grinding. Th 
prevents the great loss of farina which now res 
from grinding the whole together, and so say, 
from forty to “fifty pounds of wheat in maki 
barrel of flour. 


A melancholy circumstance occurred in this 
on the 3d inst., which furnishes a fresh intimat mi 
the necessity of examining the atmosphere of close 
rooms or vessels where fermenting liquors are kep! 
before venturing in them. At a vinegar estab! sb- 
ment belonging to Robert and Joseph S. Richie 
coloured man descended intoa large vat, which ha 
been filled with vinegar, and the liquid draw: 
except a thick sediment on the bottom. Soon atte: 
he entered the vessel, his situation attracted th 
attention of Joseph S. Richie, who attempted t 
descend along a ladder to his relief; but bei 
reaching the bottom he was overpowered by 1 he 
gasand fell. The vat was at length overset a 
access thus obtained to the helplesss bodies ; but 
life was extinct, and all efforts at re suscitation 
proved unavailing. Joseph 8S. Richie leaves 4 
widow and four children ; the coloured man hac 
no family. 

It ought to be known that a lighted candle ! 


said to have induced their resignation. However aoe into a vessel containing this suffocating gas 
this may be, the peace policy” appears to be s0/| will be immediately extinguished ; and _ thus its 
universally sanctioned, that no departure from it is presence is detected. Air, in which a candle w 


likely to occur. 

Some disturbances have occurred in several 
towns in England and Scotland, but they were 
readily put down by constabulary ‘force. 

Bread is said to be cheaper in London than it 
has ever been known to be since a record of its | 


price has been kept. C. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—The Loan Bill passed the Senate on 
the 28th. The Oregon Territorial Bill has been 
under discussion in the House. Resolutions ex- 
pressive of sympathy with the cause of republi- 

canism in France, have been offered in both 
Houses. 
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not burn, is not safely respirable. 





WANTED, 
At Friends’ Boarding School, New Garden, Nort 
Carolina, a Teacher for the boys’ school. AP! : 


to the edi tor of Friends’ Review. Philade; 
'Samuel Boyd Tobey, Providence, R. |.. or t Th 
. ofl Hunt, ee New Garden, Gul 
Co., N.C 





Friends in the country who may wish colour’: 
boys or girls on their farms, from 8 to 14 years © 
may apply to the Bedford Street School, betwee! 
South and Shippen streets, above Seventh. 














